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the very nature of my plan, this state of affairs could not last,
that victory would compel me to turn my back upon the
marvellous boy, I took, so to speak, double mouthfuls of what
he had to offer, and never failed to question him with the air
of an adoring neophyte which he found enchanting. I had
always been eager to learn the story of his life, which no one
knew. But he did not much like talking of the past, and pre-
ferred to live in the future. He was a strange creature!
He liked to say that he was free from all bonds, the prisoner
of no caste, of no family, and would take his way through the
world as someone wholly detached, without blinkers, without
traditions, without memories.
On this subject he spoke with tireless eloquence. I listened
to him with the assumed timidity of a young bourgeois. Being
a subscriber to a doctrinaire journal all the articles in which
were richly soused with the sauce of Bonald, Maistre and Le
Play, I poured out a deal of not altogether unsubde criticism
of this individualistic and, as I called it, 'romantic' view of life.
But Augustin grew indignant when I ventured to compare
him with Jean-Jacques. He made, he said, no claim to destroy
anything. Society need have no fear of one whose only wish
was to remain unknown.
'Can one not live elsewhere than in this tiny peninsula of
Europe ? Think, my friend, what a savage place the world still
is! True to your Latin prejudices, you can never be convinced
that beyond the limits of the Empire anything is worth while.
For me, on the contrary, that is where the world begins!'
How brightly his eyes shone as he said that! Unable to find
words in which to express his ardour, he transmitted it to me
through the medium of Baudelaire's Voyage and Rimbaud's
Bateau Ivre, from which two poems, I believe, he drew all of
his philosophy.